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PREFACE 


This undertakes to be an histories' sketch of the Town of T allapoosa, 
Georgia, with especia 1 reference to the Boon period that was started in 
1886 continuing through 1900, with gradually diminished activity for some 
years after that 


This was no ordinary promotion, as the story win disclose. The chief 
promoter, as wel 1 as most of the principals in this dramatic economic venture, 
were from other sections of the country. How Tallapoosa was chosen to he the 
scene, will never be known, since al 1 persons having that knowledge are long 
since dead. 


The rest of Georgia knew little about this scheme of colonization when 
It was in motion, since most lines of communlcation concerning it led to the 
East, North and Mid-West, from whence came excursion trains filled with 
prospective settlers. Many came to see,, .fewer remained as permanent residents 
of "The Yankee City under a Southern Sun", that the promoter undertook to 
build. Only a few dozen of them came to adopt the new home and become citizens, 
and some of tnese names are listed on another page. Certain characteristics 
remain as evidence of the presence of these temporary residents. An unusual 
number of two-story, frame dwelMngs, painted white and of New Eng’and types 
of architecture, is one The presence of scores of strange names on the books 
of land records in the County Court House Is another An occasional grapevine, 
trying to stay alive in the new forested fields, once cultivated, is still 
another reminder. 


Because It is a story worth teMing in its own right, and because it is a 
strange chapter in the history of Georgia that should be recorded as a public 
Service,. July 15, -1952 / A ‘SC 


d be recorded-as a public 
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TAUAPOOSA TERRITORY 


T he gradua 1 mcvemen of white settlers westward across Georgia is 
evident when a series of old maps on file In tne State Library, At'anta, 
are studied A map by Grldley, dated 1796, shows the State about half 
occupied then, with Counties already laid out as far west as Baldwin. All 
the area west of that was stl’l In the hands of Indiana, though through 
treaty after treaty, they were pushed back. 

In that Map, and more so on earlier versions, this territory was un¬ 
charted, except for a few outstanding geographical features. The larger 
rivers were shown, but with varying names and spelling. The Tallapoosa River 
had, evidently, been called various names In the frontier period. Several 
Indian tribes seem to have lived In this section among them being, the Tu'sas, 
Moskoqula, Allbamons and Semlnoles. The Semlnoles ("lost men**) seem to have 
been a tribe brought together made up of stragg’ers and remnants from other 
tribes that made up a new group. The descendants of this large tribe now 
live in the Everglades of Florida. This section of west Georgia seems to 
have been ceded In the Indian Springs 'Ga ) Treaty of Feb 12, 1825, which 
was signed for the Creeks by William McIntosh, who was killed soon thereafter 
by his fellow tribesmen, outraged and vengeful by his act. 

* 

Variations of the name Tallapoosa appear on the old maps. One diarist 
tells of having crossed the Tallapoosa Falls above Toolcauhatehee. A Swanton 
map shows a town near T allapoosa today named Octahowsa, More than one old map 
gives the name Locushatchee to what Is evidently the Tallapoosa River. A British 
map dated 1715 has a reference to a village of Tallabuces as having "400 men In 
10 houses". Another map shows alternate names for the river, Ockioosky and 
Tallapoosee. In the Creek language "uki" means water; "Talla" means town. What 
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"poosa* meant is yet a mystery Perhaps it canes as an easier pronunciation of 
Tallabuces above cited 

A student of the Indian history of this area has found a reference that 
has the present site of Tallapoosa as the Creek Capital in long gone by days. 

It was then named Tookabatchie, meaning "crossed sticks*. 

So goes the search for historic data. If it were important enough to 
justify the effort, a true record could be traced by using a 11 these hints and 
clues. 


HARALSON COUNTY 

Tallapoosa Is located In the western part of Haralson County, and within 
four miles of the Alabama State line As with other border towns, it has a 
close relationship with the citizens of another State, especially as there is 
no competing trade center the size of Tallapoosa and west of it within thirty 
miles. In a later chapter is deve’oped another connection through the promotion 

of the Boom of FruUhurst, A’abama ’ess than ten miles away 

*«• 

Haralson came into being with a Legislative Act in ’056, and was named for 
a famous Georgian, Congressman Hugh A. Haralson T ne County seat Is Buchanan, 
only nine miles east of Tallapoosa, and which had its name from the President of 
that name. In the County are 284 square miles of area, with a population, in 
.1950, of 14,663, predominantly white and native born. The rolling terrain of 
this County is not quite mountainous, but it has many characteristics of the 
mountain regions that lie to the north and east, in Georgia, So do the people, 
with the pride they show and independence they exhibit. 



Hanson is a rural County, so-ca’ted; with three snail cities in it 
Tallapoosa is the largest with 2 800 peopV Bremen next with 2,400, and 
Buchanan with about 800 here are severs sma er conanumt- es including Waco, 
Felton, Steadman, Buncombe and Treat T he County is we’l-watered with tributory 
streams into the Tallapoosa River. Its soil, topography and climate render the 
area suitable for small fruts, berries s vegetates, grass and t v ces Its 
altitude averages abound ’200 feet therefore a good sumner climate is assured 
Haralson is rapid’y becoming industria ized as the number of plants increased 
from 7 In 1939 to 30 in 1947, according to Census figures. 

THE ORIGIN OF TALLAPOOSA 

As witn hundreds of other popu ation centers, Tallapoosa owes its existence 
and location to the fact that two roadways c-ossed there North-South * East to 
West, these primitive travelways allowed passage to the early settlers as they 

ventured through the w Idernesses. 

*• 

Coiutionly reca 1 led by o de*- residents are the presence of Severn large tree 
stumps where as many chestnut trees once stood about the corner of Bowdon and 
Chestnut Streets According to legend, this site was once a meet’ng place for 
Indians on natters of tribal business In t<ire. these historic reminders decayed 
and were removed. Also recalled by ’ivlng residents are certain features of the 
tiny crossroads setferent first ca n ed Possum Snout for some unknown reason 
They remember several buildings, one larger than the rest being used as a lodging 
place for travellers- We might expect to find a blacksmith shop and a general 
store as common features 
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The date of the founding of the embryo city is lost but it must have been 
In the '840 s perhaps as ’ate as 1850 We have noted that the County was created 
in 1856, and ’'ke’y sett’ers had been f ’mg the farms and wxvr.s so as tc have 
a popu’ation to justify a county government Somewhere along the way the name 
Possum Snout was dropped in favor of the more dignified and musical, Tallapoosa, 
which first appears on record in a Charter granted by the State legislature of 
I 860 , Incorporating the town it was a brief document, prov ding for c ty limits 
extending one-ha’d mile in all directions from the crossing of the roads v roads 
un-named). 

In that Act were the names of five men named as Commissioners charged with 
the duties of administering the new City government. They were V. A. Brewster, 
A. M. Robinson, T. S Garner, W G. Harper and John L Fe’l, who were to hold 
office until the first Saturday in 1862 when they were to be re-elected or 
succeeded. 

That Charter served until 1860, when a new Charter was granted by Act of 
the Legislature, which again fixed the city limits as one-half mile In all 
directions from the crossing of the roads, this time naming the roads. T his 
Charter changed to a Mayor and Council form, and began the practice of levying 
city taxes with a charge of 3/10ths of 1 * on both rea 1 and personal property 
within the city. City authorities were authorized to cal 1 on citizens to work 
on the roads, also to regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

An Amendment was passed in 1888 setting up a free public school plan, which 
is claimed locally to be the first in the State. The State School Superintendent 
does not know about that, nor does an author who has recently compiled a History 
of the Public School System in Georgia Any proof available should be submitted 
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to these authorities that proper credit may be taken 'o. an event of outstanding 
historic Interest 

The Land Boom that was started in 1836* treated elsewhere in this sketch, 
must have put great strains on this smal 1 city with limited Income, In 1896, 
the city government was brought up to date with a Charter of 12 pages with ample 
provisions. A new Mayor and Council was created in the Act, with M, J Head, 
Mayor*, A. V Howe, R M. Strickland, Robert H. White, $. L. HU ton and P. E. 
Baxley as Council members. The city limits were extended in grand style. 17 
full Land Lots were Inc'uded, or 3440 acres, which same limits exist today. 

Other Amendments have been added in 1915, 1919 and 1929, all on minor changes, 
so the Charter of 1896 remains in effect or substantially so. 

As shown in the figures from the Census Bureau quoted below, the town of 
Tallapoosa grew slowly, as the countryside was settled, and a need for a trade 
center developed, until the coming of a new raProad. n, e Georgia Pacific 
Railway was promoted to connect APanta and Birmingham, both cities showing 
promise of becoming large trade and business centers. This road was built into 
and began to serve the town in the fa” of 1882, being completed Into Birmingham 
in 1883. In that day when other forms of transportation were poorly developed, 
this was an asset of g-eat importance, giving Impetus to aM forms of development. 
The Southern Railway succeeded the Georgia Pacific, and the Mne has become a 
high-grade, much-used service. 

Population records on Tallapoosa from the Census Bureau 

Tear Population 

1880 <52 

189.0 1,699 

1900 2,128 

1910 2,117 

1920 2,719 

1930 2,417 

1940 2*338 

1950 2*826 
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These figures represffSt the population within the na'f-m-Pe Mmits above 
mentioned, and which did not inc’ude the present depot or business section which 
must have been deve oping unincorporated, outs de these t ,j m ts u cer 
residents recall a peak of some 5000 about '892 Ihus the boom period Influx 
Is not recorded in the census count. By 1910, the boom had been spent so the 
population record Is incomplete, never to be known. 

The main dependence of the town for trade rrast have been on lumber and 
agriculture prior to 1887, as there were no industries of note In that period. 
Its best friends could hardly say more than It was another good, small town with 
excellent railroad service, good water, some fine bottom lands on the nearby 
streams, and a lot of virgin timber. That was about the situation until 1886, 
when Dame Fortune gave her wheel a spin and strange things began to happen in 
and to Tallapoosa. 


THE ERA OF RALPH L. SPENCER 

It is possible, though only a surmise, that the Development Agents of the 
Georgia Pacific Railway,, had something to do with the coming of Spencer to 
Tallapoosa. There is evidence that he was able to work in cooperation with the 
Railroads later in organizing excursion trains* in parking a lot of Pul’man cars 
on a siding for use when Hotel space was wanting, and. In conducting one or more 
special trains filled with exhibits, sa esmen and press agents on trips in the 
North. But, nowhere Is there any record, of an Agency having a share ,1n the 
rather vast and compMcated p’ans of promotion that followed the arrival of 
•Spencer In Tallapoosa in the fall of 1886. Thereafter, until he developed a 1 
..first lieutenant, then an assistant, and finally, a successor, all in the person 
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of William Wesley Summerlin, who has a chapter a 1 1 to h mself, herein, the chief, 
the ringmaster and brains of the promotion was Ra’ph L, Spencer or "R L " as he 
signed for himself. 

Through Vital Statistice records, we have found that Spencer was born in 
Essex, Connecticut, on July 17, 1859, the son of Chauncey and T emperance Spencer. 
The same record discloses that he was married (but not to whom) at the age of 20, 

In 1880, in the same town. There Is no further official record of him until he 
appeared without warning or advance notice. In Tallapoosa in 1886. He was then 
26 years of age; was married, had a wife and small son named Hawley. Some local 
informents think that twins were born to the Spencers while they lived In 
Tallapoosa, that both died and were buried In Laurel Cemetary. Others disclaim 
knowledge of that. The Spencers Uved in the Tal’apoosa Hotel throughout the 
entire period of his life in this section, never having acquired a home or 
otherwise acting as though he meant to become a permanent resident. Even his 
team of horses used for local transporting of guests and prospects about the 
town,, was rented, and there is no record of any property bought in his own name 
or for his personal use In development. 

Spencer Is remembered by several older citizens yet living in Tallapoosa as 
being a man of above average height, well-fed and inclining to stoutness* handsome, 
personable, a born salesman with a flair for showmanship. He wore good clothes, 
of course, and sported two fine diamonds, wearing them constantly. One In a ring; 
the other a tie-pin He was a man's man; lived weM; drank on occasion* seemed 
devoted to his family, though there Is a record of a capable assistant who served 
to help keep his fast-moving and complicated business deals in order. She was his 
Secretary, a Miss Grace Parker, who came to Tallapoosa with Spencer, and remained 
a resident when he left. She was an efficient, loyal aide, an admirable person, 
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but with unofficial status as her name never appeals in the records of dea^'ngs 
by corporations and in lands 

One local Informant has told of a trip made to New England with Spencer 
when the motto for the pronotion In T ai 1 apoosa was coined "A Yankee City under 
the Southern Sun", describes the objective set by the gentlemen from Connecticut 
as he went about the business of attracting investors from the North and West. 

It would be most Interesting to know how Spencer acquired the experience to do 
what he accomplished at such an early age It is easy enough to employ counsel 
to phrase the legal documents that create corporate structures to do the many 
things that were undertaken, but it requires a fertile and versatile brain to 
first conceive the Ideas that rust precede organization and administration. 

Naturally, it took some time to get under way* and there is not much In the 
records to indicate activity In the first few months after the arrival of Spencer. 
His parent or sponsoring Corporation, T he Tallapoosa Land Mining and Manufacturing 
Company v note officia 1 roster elsewhere) first began to appear on the records as 
an active agency for the transfer of lands in 1888 Thereafter, new corporations 
began to appear on record, chartered to do al 1 kinds of business as indicated by 
their powers, A list of a number of these appear on another page to illustrate 
this phase of Uoom activity. (Note The Tallapoosa Land Mining and Manufacturing 
Company bought 5000 acres * 2200 for City use, 2800 for agricultural use, 15 acres 
for hotel site.) 

The promotional efforts of Spencer must have taken the form of lot sales in 
the first two years, and it was In that period that lands were optioned; piats 
made and a plan of development for a city of size we*-e laid out. Many homes 
were built by newcomers, while a 120 room Hotel was projected, then built by the 


Tallapoosa Real Estate and Industria’ Company, with t:,e Incorporators listed as 
B. A. Osgood of Massachusetts, George Steward of Pennsylvania, George S HI Plans 
of New Hampshire, William Sears of New Tork and Wi'liam A. Kimball of T allapoosa 
This concern had an authorized capital structure of $500,000.00, with shares of 
$1.00 each par value. Among the corporate powers listed were to handle merchan¬ 
dise, build and operate hotels, houses, cottages and the like. The Lithla Springs 
Hotel of frame construction, two stories and surrounded with verandas in the 
Victorian type of architecture then common, was a show place in Tallapoosa for 
many years before being dismantled in 1943. Rambling, with many turrets, cupolas 
and highly decorative wood-work, and fac ng a park which had natura' springs of 
mineral water, the hole’ attracted visitors from the North as a place of rest and 
resort. Photos of this o’d structure are stIM fairly coirmon In i a ilapoosa where 
it is remembered as a landmark of distinction w. M Sumner' e'sewhere referred 
to, recalls being on a train trip North with others from Tallapoosa, Spencer 
Included, when the Hotel project was conceived. 

The home building, lot selling phase of the Boom passed In a few years as 
the first of two Booms sagged through lack of fresh capital. Perhaps Spencer 
left town for a time about 1889, but If so, he soon returned to start another 
spurt of activity, this time of an Industrial nature. In 1890, and five years 
thereafter, a steady stream of new corporations we^e organized, and here reference 
is made to another page in this sketch listing a nunber of these organizations set 
up that made Tallapoosa an Industrial center of extent and importance in that era. 
Of recent years Industry has been moving South at a steady, even rapid rate, but 
the number and diversity of industrial promotions brought to Tallapoosa in a few 
years, five at most, by R. L, Spencer mist create a reco-d ip promotion. It is 
doubtful if any. Southern Coshunfty of ten times its size can boast of such a 
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record, even in late years when the task of promotion has been made easier by 
modern developments. Any professional promoter noting the record of Spencer woo’d 
nave to express both wonder and respect that one man could have done so much in 
that period. Much of his work was worse that wasted, of course, as unsound and 
unwise promotion is expensive, often useless. Little of his work remains, as one 
by one, the projects started ran into difficulties and either failed or were 
discontinued. 

When the second or industrial phase of the Boom ran down, Spencer found it 
advisable to depart, leaving B. A. Osgood as his successor, but with W. W. 
Summerlin in active charge of so many projects that he soon was a principal 
figure in the following years. Though there seems no record now of his activity 
there, Spencer is said to have gone to Kearney, Nebraska for a while before 
returning to have another try In the Tallapoosa area. When first seen on the 
streets in Tallapoosa, Spencer was asked if he meant to return. "Hell, no", he 
Is said to have replied, Tbi here", "And if the soil is suitable, I'm going to 
plant grapes." Plant grapes he did, with the help of others, to the extent of 
several thousands acres. Again the f’ow of new corporations started, and again 
reference is made to the list of corporate organizations in the back of this 
sketch. The scene of the main grape growing development was on some 2000 acres 
that lie east of T allapoosa on U. S. 78, half-way to Waco, Georgia, now a f’ag 
stop on the Southern Railway Here an e’aborate townsfte was platted, with plenty 
of 25 and 50 foot lots prepared for residence and businesses; with Streets, a 
school, a Catholic Church, a cemetary and other municipal facilities. 

Now, the business of grape-growing Is a specialized matter, and only those 
having training or experience can be expected to do it well, Spencer took that 
into account, so he sought to find a considerable number of eligibles in that 
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specialty that could be induced to move to his new colony* He found them in 
Pennsylvania, Hungarians, who had emigrated to this country and were working in 
the coal mines there. As the story goes, in some way Spencer found a Catholic 
priest named F, Janishek (or Jenneshek) making a compact with him to the effect 
that If the Rev. Janishek would recruit 400 Hungarian families to move to the 
new grape-growing venture, Spencer would present Janishek with an estate (30 
acres) and a house built on it for his own, also a carriage drawn by two black 
horses. We cannot now be sure whether the total ever reached 400 families, but 
two hundred or more did come, most of them to buy one or more of the ten acre 
tracts that had been p’atted for sa'e. On each ten acres, two ac^es were planted 
to grapes, the remaining eight left for the owners to finish As a sample of 
planning, the cuttings for use were ‘imported from Hungary so as to get the right 
type for wine making, the objective of the whole scheme. Again the wheels of 
promotion were set In motion, and, again, Spencer proved himself a master in 
starting things, whether he finished them or not. New settlers poured in* timber 
was cut, sawed and houses built, until there was another town In Haralson County. 
Buda-Pesth, or Buda, it was called in honor of the Nationa 1 Capita^ of Hungary, 
the homeland. Reference is made to the list of Corporations created for the 
purpose of Implementing the grape industry, which flourished in this climate. 

Soon grapes were produced, which ca’led for wineries, for vats and specialists 
to make wines. According to W. W. Suranerlin, some French experts were imported 
to make sure the product was just right, as processing came to be needed. Thus. 
Buda flourlshedi scores of homes were built, and the country side rang with an 
alien tongue, since many of the colonists had not been long enough in this country 
to learn the English language. 




As the babel of foreign tongues increased through t.ne addition of imported 
settlers, it became necessary to bring n an interpreter, one who could be of 
help to both the natives and these who cou’d not speak English. As the story 
goes, the man emp’oyed was one George Grunifc brought from V'is Island, New York. 
Little is known of him except that he was a salaried employee for a time and 
that he bought property, as his narre appears on the Land Deed records as a 
transferee. When and why he departed, we do not know. 

Of the Hungarians we have told what is recalled about them. Buda was their 
town, and it was a busy,.active place for some years. When a group of Slovakians 
came, it was necessary to provide another townsite, as the two nationalities were 
not quite congenial They were of the Catholic faith, also, so Father Janishek 
had a hand, or must have, in locating the newcomers. About three miles north of 
Buda, a townsite was platted into lots for business, dwelling and viticulture, 
for they were grape-growing, wine-making peop'e as the Hungarians were. T h1s 
town was named Ultra (Nyeetra), and It was here that the house built for the 
.priest Janishek was erected. According to those who remember the little town, 
it reached a total of about 60 buildings, one of which was a Church, another a 
general store, the remainder, dwellings. It had had about the same experience as 
Buda, growing and flourishing for a few years before decline. The priest's house, 
previosly mentioned, deserves mention, and is worth a Visit in 1952. It is of 
frame construction, and good material was used throughout It has two full stories, 
with a domed cupola that extends well above the second floor, The roof is sharply 
pitched, with windows in the attic, which has a lot of room in it. Under the 
building is a full sized wine cellar, Urge enough to accommodate many a hogshead 
of that b.everage. The dwelling is. now owned by Mr. J. Hill Key, long a letter- 
carrier in Tallapoosa, who was ..reared near that location.* and who bought the 


property from a brother of the erst-while owner, Janishe*.* for a very low price, 
Mr.. Key has taken beautiful care of the property, and the house is good for 
another century, if kept painted ar.ti reoaired as up to no;-. 1 The rants-s, 
downstairs, arc very attractive, and so is the woodwork throughout. There was 
no lack of good lumber in those days, and evidently, only the best was good 
enough for the "Priest-house 1 ' as it was, and still is, called. A mammoth brick 
cnimney is based on stone in the cellar, extending upward through the first ar.d 
second floors, with double fire-places on each. To conform to the slope In the 
steep roof, this great chimney is made to bend or be offset.in a manner that is 
a tribute to the master masons who erected it, Tha house has 13 rooms and stands 
Imposingly on a hillside overlooking the site of Mitra, when it was a village. 

The lands around this townsHa as in Suda, were p!an f cd to graces, and it 
was on the site of the "Priest-house" that a reserve cellar was dug in the side 
of the hill, where as much as 40,000 gallons of wine was once stored awaiting a 
buyer. This was about 1908, when the hopes of. the winemakers were dashed by the 
passage of the Prohibition caw in Georgiy making it unlawful to make, or deal 
in fermented w nes That spewed the doom of these coHnies, and their decline 
began when that Law went Into effect It is interesting to specuHte on what 
might have happened to Haralson County had those imported citizens been allowed 
to rema n and fuUow their bent. Only a f ew rema ned ’ong after Georgia had 
damned the only w*y they had of making a living, So they drifted back, either 
the coal- mines; or some to Atlanta and other larger cities. Only the Georgia 
type of the English language Is spoken new In the spaces where Buda and Nltra 
were once populous and hopefu 1 . Other conrounities felt the influence of the. 
promdtive efforts of Mr, Spencer, the entrepreneur. Jacob and Paul Estvanko,. 
immigrants from Hungary, had different ideas about land-holding. -They .were not 
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content with ten acre lots T hcy wanted acres, ’arge nouses* expected to have 
families, and become permanent residents T o please them still another townsite 
was laid out, to the east of Nitra o*, oerhaps, 200 acres It was named T oka 
(Toki), created to please the Estvankos, who stayed on when others ’eft; and 
whose descendants are still around 

Nothing is left of Nitra except the "Pr est s House*', already d seussed 
In Buda, there is the Mttle Catholic Church, in which services are he’d each 
Sunday by a visiting priest, who welcomes the faithfu 1 from the locality and 
points further away. A 1 so Mvmg there are two widows of ear’y settlers Mrs 
Feckete and Mrs. Marsenko Both Mve secluded Mves, and be’ong to a past, 
almost forgotten day. The hurrying motorist drives through Buda without ever 
knowing It, as U. S. Highway & 78 is traversed, At’anta to Birmingham But a 
visit would not be wasted there, especially to the cemetery over the hi 1 1 where 
lie the bodies of many who came on an adventure, but remained to become a part 
of Georgia, irrespective of the Law prohibiting wine making, 

Long before tne era of Prohibition, Promoter Spencer had departed for other 
and greener pastures Others had taken up the burdens of administration that 
his acts had created, but, as the effects of man s deeds Mve after him, i?uch 

‘V* • u ' * " ” ' 

of what happened must be’ong to the era of the instigator 

By 1896, Ralph L Spence; had begun a new adventure, this time In the 
-village of Fruithurst, ten miles west of Tallapoosa, also on the Southern 
Railroad. There Is a chapter on that subject, one. that must pay unwilMng 
tribute to the genius of a man who could conceive cities in the wilderness and 
who could-Induce people to help him build, or at Teast start, them. 


On the maps of Hara'son County made in that period are othe- sma 11 communities 
that are indicated as having been platted into sna 1 areas such as Hooper on the 
Tallapoosa River, Steadman, the site of a grape growing venture, and Kedron Park, 
a project that is now shrouded in mystery. At ieast two twenty-ace tracts, 
adjoining, were deeded to the Kedron Park Association, with purposes and objectives 
now unknown. One Janas W. A 1 geo of Per.nsy 1 vania deeded one such tract to that 
Association with the restr etion that no alcoho ic ’iquors were to be so d there, 
but excepting wines for family use or redicinal purposes After some years, the 
lands so acquired were deeded out to others by Ml 1 VIam H. Formosa as President, 
and 0. S Turner with John Cantine, as do ng business m the mane of Kedron Park 
Association. T hrough Land cot numbers it is poss tie to ’ocate the property, but 
what was In mind In the way of a Park, is shrouded In mystery. Tracing these 
developments, especially wUh reference to the corporate undertakings that are 
listed, we can gain an Insight into the thinking of these venturesome pioneers as 
they undertook to put into effect some of the ideas that possessed them. Too bad 
they were so far ahead of their day, as they stimulated what proved to be a false 
set of values, causing others to over extend and incur losses when those Industries 
ceased to function, 

The promotive efforts of Ralph L. Spencer were either too late or too early, 
depending on the point of view. From the vantage point of the future he was ahead 
of his tire. As a means of conquering a frontier, that period was over, except 
for the harvesting of a great pine timber stand that was awaiting its destruction. 
The onslaught began about 1900 on a concerted nation-wide scale, so Spencer helped 
prepare the way, used what of it he needed to bui’d the structures that fitted 
into his developments, aiding the start of the timber cutting that lasted onTy a 
few years,-with most of the ''umber so’d for a song, so fa- as the rightful owners 
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were concerned. In another Chapter, W W. Sumrcr'in e $ of h $ experience, and 
he was one of the little a*“my of sawmH 1 operators that cut m 1 ons of feet in a 
few short yea»*s In the nil 1 sections of Georgia and Alabama 

This Chapter has been devoted to R u. Spencer, who mst gated the promotions 
in Tallapoosa, three of then in series, and who transferred his activities else¬ 
where about tQ 95- K s efforts in Fru'fhurst a-e treated in a Cha ter so enti‘ ed, 
after which period he is said to have gone to Alabama where a promotion named 
Vinemont was projected in the Fort Payne area. Ho research has been done to see 
what happened there but he was rot there 'ong, going on to New York City, where 
he lived and worked in the financ'd 1 district for some years. His death occurred 
in a Falmouth, Massachusetts Institution on February 2, 1916. 

When the work of an adept is noted, the next question usually is, How does 
he do it?" It is human nature to be curious about the ways and means that are 
employed to gain unusual results. The sane question arises about Promoter Spencer 
as we have followed the rather remarkable results he was able to accomplish in 
the Tallapoosa, then the Fruithurst, areas. First, he was able to persuade 
landowners to cooperate in permitting him to include their "ands in the overal 1 
plan for towns'te or colony. Perhaps he paid them in cash, probably not, but he 
got them to cooperate. Next, he had to find the money to employ engineers, make 
blueprints, lay out streets, include at least some municipal facilities, bul’d 
schools and church buildings, and a’l these cost money Who furnished if Most 
of it must have come from the sale of lots to Investors, where else’ The parent 
Company, the Tallapoosa Land Mining and Manufacturing Company is said to have 
donated free lots to manufactories that would establish in Tallapoosa, Perhaps 
•stockholders in the Company paid for those lots 



The records of 'and transfers give a lead on how jpence* - found his prospects 


for excursion trips South, and for many of nis settlers We f nd the parent 
Company deeding lots to transferees that must have been pub is'ners of newspapers 
Lot 4 in Block 16b, in Land uot 128, Reiman p at, was deeded to the indianapolis 
Sentinel, February 4, 1883. $175.00. On February 27, ’388; a Deed was recorded 
to the Evening Chronicle, St louIs, conveying Lot 20, in Block 3 same Plat for 
$250.00. T hen on c ebr y ary ia b 1888. the ’ mes* Star Pub'ish ng Cwpany o e Ham ton 
County, Ohio, had a Deed to 4 lots for a consideration of $950 00 Others might 
be named, but the mighty firm of Lord and T homas took lots to the amount of 
$3,750.00 Through good seeing technic, deals with the fo'ks at hone, a dea 1 
with Father Janishek; by means of newspaper advertising pa*d for with lots, and 
the cooperative efforts of the Development Department of the Southern Ral'road 
(M. V. Richards, off cial in charge', these are tne methods used 


THE FRUITHURST EPISODE 

There Is no knowing hew Ralph L. Spencer picked the sites of his promotions' 
ventures His technic seems to have been to find cheap unimproved 'and that 
could be optional readily, or purchased on favorable terms, then 'ay out a 
platted townsIte or deve'opment In late '895 or early 1896, he began the venture 
that made of the vil'age of Zidonla, Alabama, a flag stop of the Southern Railway 
some ten miles west of Tallapoosa, a boom town based, also,, on grape culture 
looking to wine production The community was first ca"ed Summit Cut, likely 

descriptive of the physical nature of the site, but Oohn Forsyth, Postmaster, 

\ 

thought Zidonla better, so it was changed 




Spence*" thought a name *r.dicative of its future as he* conceived t wou’d 
be rno-e appropriate so anothe- change was made n l 896 T he c ty of Fru thurst 
was la’d out to cove r ’240 a^es with z e abo a e p'aaa e/feci fz r r 4 g the 
depot, leading North toward the business section Within the w de space park- 
style, flanked by streets to the depot from town, was to be devoted to plantings 
and gardens 

Elsewhere were nursery and experimental sites where settlers might find the 
grape cuttings with other fruit producing plants, as they chose. Spencer was a 
thorough and highly imaginative planner* as the versatile features of his ideas 
prove. If only he had put them through to successful operation. The entire 
colony of Frulthurst was quite extensive m area. The lands were subdivided In 
some* 200 Land Lots of 40 acres each, o*" 8000 acres. Fo* the most part the plots 
were 10 acres each, or 4 to the Land Lot. Had the whole area been developed as 
planned the colony would have been almost a square of about six miles each 
dimension, or 36 square miles of territory. Such an area, well settled and 
planted solidly to grapes and smaM fruits would have been a magnificent 
project, which must have been the aim of the promote*’. 

Just as the Buda and Nitra colonies in the Ta^apoosa area were peop’e by 
Hungarians, the Frulthurst project was mainly settled by Swedes. It Is not now 
known how Spencer managed to attract the Swedish group, there be ng no central 
figure, like the priest, Janishek, In Buda, to act as bellwether as yet revealed. 
It is worth noting here that both Janishek and George Grunik, the interpreter, 
foilowed Spencer to Frulthurst* or at least their names appear on the books of 
• record there as being Incorporators In-some of the promotive enterprises that 
took corporate form as soon as the boom, began. Various, other names that .had .been 
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prominent in the Tallapoosa chapter or expedience aHo appeared as participants 
in the Frulthurst activity. Though Spencer must have *ost the leadership in 
Haralson County, he did keep some of his friends, as this evidence proves 

The largest record on land lots sold as found in printed literature about 
Frulthurst, was 700 lots sold to Northern Investo-s, The Frulthurst venture 
did not last long, evidently less than three years, Judging by act vity reflected 
In the Court records. Of course, there were land transfers for many years after 
that, as permanent residents acquired the holdings of departed owners. One feature 
of the boom there repeated a Tallapoosa experience, that of erecting a commodious 
Hote 1 of 80 rooms, ornate, modem for Its tine, at a cost of $39,700.00. It 
stood, unused, a few years after the deflation, then was sold to a group of Georgia 
promoters who developed Borden-Wheeler Springs, perhaps 12 ml'es north 

The Hotel was dismantled and moved, then re-erected to serve for resort 
purposes for many years. Incorporated In 1903, The Borden-Wheeler Springs Company 
was formed by? J. T . Bradley; J. C. Bass; Charles C Parrott; L. A. Perdue-, 

R. D. Cole; P. B. Murphey; W. J. Murphey; W. C McBride; D. P. Bradley; Frank 
W1Ikerson; C. V. Truitt and William Loftin. These names wi 1 ! be recalled by 
many Georgians as prominent local capitalists of that pe-iod In west Georgia. 

In Frulthurst, a dozen or so of the old Yankee sty'e, two story dwellings, 
all once painted white, yet remain as reminders of the once busy boom days. Few 
If any of the Imported settlers remain, or their descendants. Local people took 
over to again use, occupy or at least own, the lands once dedicated to fruit 
growing. 
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LIST OF INCORPORATES IN T HE AREA OF iE 
FRUI T HURS T PROMO 7- ION 

1897 Fmlthurst Syndicate, with. 3, ffen-ni. l, D> Phillips, 

0, F. Sampson and R. L» Spencer* Empowered to erect.buildings, 

houses, towns t machine shops, railroads, street railways, 
dummy lines, and manufacturing establishments Capita* 
$50,000.00 

18y7 FruUhurst nn company, w th II C Matthews u E Cla-ke, 

R. L. Spencer, T C Sexton anG 0 f aampson T o promote 

and build a hotel that cost $39,700 00. 

1897 Fruithurst Vineyards and Pro ducts Company , with R. S. Blackmon, 

W. H. Morgan, T J. Frame, A. T. Stevens, James Sickles, 

Fred Lundahl, F A. McDonald. C » Heiaphl 1, David Nel’son, 

W B. Keese, U. M. Oor.ncr, B A Bennett, F L ahr B E Er ckson, 
Peter A. Anderson, J. E. Johnson, Axel Anderson, Louis Bergeron, 
Charles Skibbee, George Norris, Dennis Springer, Fred Fisher, 
Charles Lind, T M, Erickson O’af He’son and others to 50 
Incorporators. 

1896 The Cleburne County Fruit Gro wing Compa ny, with J A. Uesterlund, 
J. B. Merri1 1 , Ernest Carlsen, R L. Spencer and W G. Ledbetter. 

1898 Eudora Mi ning and Developme nt Company , with William M, Knight, 

T. H, Sprague, wl' * ‘am Wetndorf, L D Philips, Hugh D. MerriM 
and U. B Bridges 

1898 Frulth u-st Wi nery Conpany , with E R Carlson, A Lafstrom, 

L. A, Larson, Alex Amrep, ueverin Petersen, Amos K Ersland, 

A, Rhonstrom, P C Gourwine, Frank Kraupa, A Sundberg, 

John Prebitsch, Carl Jansson, Hjelman Faust and Gurfap Faust. 

1898 East Alabara Vin eyard Co mpany , with G E Eriskman, R, A. Hal 
and C* S.. .Curtice.. 

The foregoing notes show the trend of the development as well as the 
Swedish cast of Characters indicated by their names. 
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WI Li-1 AM WESLE* SUMMERLIN 


Second In command under R. l. Spencer, the subject of this Chapter 
participated in both the first and second phases of the Tai apcosa Boom then 
took almost entire charge of the Buda-Nitra-Toka pronotions, if not in 
initiating them, certainly in administering these ventures. Mr. Summerlin 
still lives, now in Sebring, Florida, in full possession of his rrcntal facu t es 
and It is due to him that this little sketch is made at all. The fragments of 
Information gathered from other sources were too limited and disconnected to 
permit a coherent relation of the series of events that made up the tale T hough 
the author knew a little about the T aliapoosa sage, and found others who, a^o, 
knew a little, this undertaking was about to be given up as Impracticable unti 
the whereabouts of Mr, Summerlin were, accidentally found In correspondence 
with him, through the good offices of a mutual friend, Edward T. Flanders, once 
of Macon but now of Sebring, it was soon evident that the gaps could be filled 
in, and this sketch made possible. Whatever credit Is due for the preservation 
of this historical data, is due to Mr. Sunrorlin, as without him., it could not 
have been, 

Mr. Summerlin was born on April 24, 1865, in Carroll County, Georgia, near 
the village of Whltesburg, His father having died, the lad was forced to shift 
for himself, which he proved abundantly able to do. At about 15, he joined a 
Wild West Show, all of which was contained in one large wagon drawn by 4 houses 
The stage was provided by letting down one Side of the wagon bed or body,, where 
the performers acted, or held forth. This business kept him interested for some 
.2 years, when he left the Show to work his way toward hone. Various adventures 
attended his efforts to travel, while stopping now and then to earn enough to 
keep hunger away, A full story of his life would develop details of his 
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experiences as eloquent testimony of the hardships that were common In those days 
so soon after the War between the States, In this poverty-stricken ’and It was 
late 1886 or early 1887 when young Summerlin reached Tallapoosa, just in time to 
join the forces of Spencer, the promoter-extraordinary. His first job was as 
office boy-flunkey-general help, for at 21 or 22 years, (dates not verifiable) 
he was not equipped to take a more responsible position. But, in previous jobs, 
he had saved enough money to buy a good team of carriage horses, and these he 
rented to Spencer for use in drawing the survey In which prospective investo-s 
would be carried over the place inspecting the properties offered for sale 
Spencer never provided his own team, but used these horses at $25.00 per month, 
throughout his stay. Summerlin caught on fast, and it must have been within a 
year that he asked for the privilege of buying a block of city lots, entire’y on 
credit, so as to be ready to help service an excursion train load of prospects 
soon to arrive In Tallapoosa. Spencer Indulged that request, and of nine lots 
so purchased, Summerlin was able to sell eight of them at a profit of $925,000.00 
retianlng one lot on which he built a small house. Having thus tasted first 
blood there was no stopping Summerlin, who then began as a ful 1 fledged salesman 
which he continued to be for a full half-century. From ordinary selling* he 
graduated to promotion at which he excelled for the rest of an active life in 
business. 

Mr. Summerlin's name appears In some of the industrial corporations that 
were formed in the second phase of the Tallapoosa boom episode, but it was a 
bit later, about 1892, when he emerged as a leader in enterprise. In corporations, 
one after another, from then on, he was an Incorporator, in civic movements and 
business deals Of varied type. W. W. Sunmerlin was among the first or foremost 
citizens of Tallapoosa. Unlike Spencer, who left the scene when, the going got 
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rough, unprofitable or uninteresting, W. W. Summerlin stayed on, riding the wave, 
either up or down, but standing firm. According to local legends, Summerlin made 
several fortunes, lost them in succession, except that we hope he kept the last 


one. In Tallapoosa, the many civic efforts and accomplishments of W. W. Summerlin 
on behalf of the working classes and the public generally are remembered with 
warm gratitude. All who recollect him, praise him. 


There follows a list of the corporations, not all, but a substantia 1 number, 
that were formed as a part of the Tallapoosa Boom, They indicate, more Nearly 
titan any otner form of report ng, the trend of the thinking of those promoting 
that activity, also tell an eloquent story of the versatility in both Ideas and 
talents that these imported men of business possessed. Th ey used tools that had 
been in use for years, as the corporation became common soon after 1870 in the 
East and North, It being a most convenient facility to use In connection with 
industrial expansion. Those engaged In agriculture, as was practiced In the 
South in that era, had little need for the corporate form, so Its introduction 
here on such a scale, was sudden and novel. These references have been abstracted 
from the Court Records, Clerk, Superior Court in the County seat of Haralson, 
Buchanan, where fuller details on any of them can be readily found. 

1887 Tallapoos a Electric Light Company , with R. I, Spencer, A. J. Head, 

H, C. Dean, A. J. McBride, J. H. Plummer, J. T, Tuggle, Gordon W, 

Hull, Z, P. Matthews, and T. L. Dougherty, Incorporators. Created 
to "light the Town of Tallapoosa" and other purposes. Capital, 

$10,000.00 

1887 Tallapoosa Water Works Company, with I M. Watson, R L Spencer, 

Lloyd Thomas, J. H. Plunrcer, J. T. Tuggle, Gordon W„ Hull, H. C. 

Dean, A. J. McBride, and J. P. Miller. Construct and deliver 
water service for Tallapoosa. Capital, $10,000.00 

1888 Tallapoosa Malleable Iron Company , with John F. Lang, N. N, Lind, 

Louis Anderson, Joseph uevidgsen, Henry Llndbcrg, Cust Ericson, 

A. W. Sundman, Theodore Lang, Rudolph Svenson, Peter Johnson, 

Gust Johnson, Gust Hellberg, John Anderson, Charles Johnson, 

Chartered to make and sell in all forms of cast iron and machinery 
Capital. $20,000.00 

1888 Tallapoosa Lumber Company , with W, A. Preston, H. E. Kingsley, 

A. B. Chi vers, H. Tolean. Chartered to operate sawmillsi make 
sash, lath* shingles, miilwork. 
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1888 Tallapoosa Furnace Company , with 0. W. BuIIock, D. Carleton, 
Gordon W. Hull, H. C. Dean, F. J. Bacon, Henry Martin, Logan 
H. Roots, J. H. Bums, Thomas J. McDonald, Chartered to 
operate furnaces. 

1888 Tallapoosa Broom Manufacturing Company , with J. G» Parkes, 

Thomas leach, G. L. Parks, To make corn brooms, handles, 
articles of wood. Capital, $3,000.00 

1888 Georgia Ore and Furnace Company , with 0. W. Bullock, L. S. 

Spencer, W. J. Meade and T. M. Kellogg. To mine, manufacture 
and sell Iron. Capital, $100,000.00 

1888 Mountain City Athletic Association , with R. S. Mellick. R. L. 
Spencer, C. W. Weaver, Lewis Depente and G. W. Quackenbush, 

To promote racing, baseball and other sports. Capital $20,000.00 

1888 Tallapoosa Street Car Company , with J. R. Head, J. P. Culberson, 
T. L. Daugherty, Joe Head, 0. A. Stass, Charles J. Perry and 
J. E. Head. To build and operate street car services, tracing 
•course of line to begin on Atlanta St. near Furnace grounds, to 
Head Ave.; to Bowdon St., to Taliaferro, to Broad, to Cedartown 
Sts., to cross Railroad at the beginning on Atlanta, thence to 
Alabama, near Sash and Ooor factory, to Llpham, to Meadow and 
other streets. Capital, $20,000.00 

1888 Southern Land, Investment and Commission Company , with A. 0. 
Simpson, W. L. Tumi In, D. E. Rowell, W. E. Forsythe and 
J. E. P. Whitney. To do all manner of things; promote 
enterprises. Capital, $50,000.00 

1888 Tallapoosa Glass Works, with A. Schuerman, A. J. Me Bride, 

X; J. M. Bezlne of Griffin, Ga., Martin R. Bartlett of 
Chicago, D. M. Kunyan of Providence, R. I., L. D. Phillips, 

.M. A< Cason, August Weim, 0. W. Bullock and R. L. Spencer. 

To make all kinds of glassware, including window and plate. 
$15,000.00 



188a Poosa Manufacturing Company , with T. S. Crapp; G< Crapp and 
Frank Crapp. To make sash doors, blinds and other articles 
of wood. 

1089 Mountain City G^ass Works , with M. A Green, J P Herrick, 

A. H, Green, D. R. Keith, H C. Matthews and S S. Rambo. 

To make glass of all kinds, including plate. 

Capital, $25,000.00 

1889 Golden River Cemetary Company, with B M. Davenport, Thomas 

L. Dougherty, James M. Pluiimer, A J McBride, 0. C. Jackson, 

R. L. Spencer, R. L Me'Uck. G. F. Quackenbush, R. M. Strickland 
and John C. Kibby. To embalm, entomb, inter and disinter 
Erect tombs, monuments, etc. 

1889 Vernon Light and Power Company , with G, F. Quackenbush, 

H. W. Barnard, David and B. F. Quackenbush, R. l. Spencer, 

G. 0. Tompkins, J. A Burns, S u McBride, and W H. Brown. 

To furnish light, heat and power to T a 1 lapoosa, Other broad 
powers granted. Capital, $25,000 00 

1889 Enterprise Cotton Company , with Alvin Porter, Peter Alexander, 

J. C. Jackson, A. L Wallace, H. Y. Chapin. To manufacturing 
of cotton and wool, including hosiery. Capita 1 , $50,000,00 

1890 Tallapoosa Reclining Chair Company , with T S Montgomery, 

Benson Roger, W. J. Dunlap, A. w. Ellwood, A. J. Simpson, 

M. A. Green and M. A. Cason. Chartered to manufacture from 
raw products ideal in real and personal property. 

Capita 1 , $40,000.00 

1890 Tallapoosa Cabinet Company , with Edmund Thompson, Carl Johnson 
and Chauncey B. Dean. To make furniture of various kinds; 
deal in all types of property. Capita 1 $12,000,00 

1890 Alliance Knitting Company , with J J. Taylor, A. J. Simpson, 

W. L. Starrett, A. H. Ellwood. To spin, knit, weave cotton, 
wool, silk and other fabrics. Capital, $20,000.00 



1890 Tallapoosa Kni tting & Manufactur i ng Company, with T. S. Montgomery, 
Benson Roger, W. J Dunlap, A. H. Ellwood, A. J. Simpson, 

M. A Green and M. A. Cason. To make clothing, prints, other 
products of cotton and wool Capital, $40,000.00 

1890 Tallapoosa Cotton Company , with W. P, Harvey, C. W. Cox, 

R. L. Spencer. 0, Sanford Stewart, S L. McBride and J M. McBride. 

To do textile operations, other powers. Capital $100,000.00 

1891 T allapoosa uumberM anufacturing and Tramway Conpany , with 
T. S. Crapp, R. L Spencer, James W Hyatt, D. C ScovIMc, 

C. B. Hitchcock, George Crapp and S. F. Bellinger. To operate 
machinery, build steam, rail and tramways, manufacture articles 
of wood, build a 1 ! types of public improvements. 

Capital, $250,000.00 

1891 The Howe Ventilating Stove Company , with Hezeklah Howe, 

William Howe, W. 0. Howe, Fred Howe, R. L. Spencer, 

D. C. Scoville and C. B. Hitchcock. To make and sell stoves 
of all kinds. Capital, $45,000 00 

1891 Southern Emery Whee 1 Conpany . with Charles Heaton, W H. Lemon, 
William Howe and W. D. Howe. T o manufacture emery wheels, 
deal in corundum and all types of grinding machinery. 

Capita 1 , $10,000 00 

1892 Southern Shoe Company, with J W Caseldlne, I. M. Watson, 

C. Munroe, C. A, Norton, Henry C. Rich, John and C. A. Morgan. 

To buy, make and sell shoes of every type and kind. 

Capital, $10,000 00 

1892 Southern Development Company , with Albert E. Finkell, 

Edwin C. Bean, Syl.vanus C. Littlefield, Robert H. Moffett 

and Edmund Thompson, To develop and promote. Capital $1,000,000.00 

1892 Tallapoosa Real E state and Ind ustrial Company ^ with B. A. Osgood 
of Wakefield, Mass., George Smart, Philadelphia, Georgo M, 

Williams of warren, N, H. t William Sears of Syracuse, N. Y. 
and William A. Kinba 1 !, local To erect dwellings, cottages, 
..hotels, factories;deal real estate. Capital, $500,000.00 
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1893 


Georgia Fruit Growing and Winery Association , with N, C B Matthews, 

George M. Williams, 0. F Sampson, L D Phillips, A. V. Howe, 

James Heard, R. E. Cobb, M. Thomason, J. G. Parker, W. U. Summerlin, 

Henry Martin, S. S, Rambo, F J Bacon, I M Watson, E P C Fowler, Jr., 
WiPian Re’d, C H t hen*; r E Hoad F- W. Benson, H. M. Nichols, 
George S. Nesbitt, G. A. Barton, George S< Porter, Martin Gilnack, 

J. H. Kinard, A. J. Head, G, F. Quackcnbush, M. T . Verry, 

T. L. Dougherty, H M. Willis, D. W. Quackenbush, W. H. Kimball, 

V. C. Horine, D. C. Holmes, W L. Tumlin and J. H. Davis To 
operate a Winery, canning plant and basket factory. Deal in fruits 
and agricultural products, do farming and care of vineyards. 

Capital, $25,000.00 

1893 Southern Dynamite and Powder Company, with J, M. Me Bride, 

M. S. Johnson and A. Moss. To make all forms of dynamite and 
powder, blasting, sporting uses. Capital, $25,000.00 

Then follows a rash of corporate ventures to service the wine Industry, such 
as; the Steadman Colony of Fruit Gravers; The Highland Colony of Fruit Growers; 

The Southland Colony of Fruit Growers; The Southern Homestead and Fruit Growing 
Company; The Southern Fruit Growing and Colonizing Company; The Piedmont Wine 
Company and The Georgia Vineyard Company, all of Tallapoosa, and the last named 
formed in T897 by which time the field was covered and the Fruithurst boom in 
full swing. 

(1900 thru 1907) Corporate ventures continued to be launched in lessened 
number through these years, some of which were: Dixie Glass Works; Southern 
Iron Company; Tallapoosa Cotton Mill; Southern Printing Company; Tallapoosa 
Baseball Association; Kimball Knitting Company; Thornton Lumber Company; 

Tennessee Mining Company; Hollywood Cemetery Company; Southern Car Wheel 
Company; Tallapoosa Mercantile and Manufacturing Company; Tallapoosa Mills; 
Tallapoosa Glass Manufacturing Company. To name a number to show continued 
diversity of interest and activity. 
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The passage of the State Prohibition Act in 1907, that became effective 
January 1, 1908, evidently stopped progress for a few years, as no corporations 
were chartered for three years, then only a few along, indicating a slowing 
down and petering out of all phases of boom activity Naturally, a lot of 
debris and wreckage followed the dissolution of so many corporations. Land 
titles were affected, as at one time the Tax Returns filed with the County show 
the City of Tallapoosa owning acres, even hundred of city lots on which city 
taxes had not been paid, the erstwhile owners having departed without bothering 
to send tax money for property they had abandoned. 

The entire period affected by the Boom covered a little less than 25 years, 
from 1886 to 1908 when the decline began, with a tapering off period. By 1911, 
Tallapoosa was back in the hands of the original population, with only a few, 

W. W. Summerlin arong them, remaining to work out the nxjltitude of problems that 
such a long series of excesses would inevitably bring. The Tallapoosa Cotton 
Hill, organized in 1902, with $125,000.00 capital, remained in operation for 
many years, its substantial payrolls a reliable support for the business houses, 
and professional men. When it finally failed in the plant lay idle for 
years, until the property was purchased, the plant reorganized by the American 
Thread Company, since operating efficiently and profitably. The era of depression 
through the 1930's was felt severly in Tallapoosa, al 1 the more because of the 
decline from Boom days. Small fortunes have since been made as foresighted 
investors bought up distressed real estate at the low point. Now, in 1952, the 
City having recovered on a scale in keeping with other cities of its size in 
this region, all dwellings are occupied, with new ones being added. 




SOte PROPERTY OWNERS WITH STRANGE NAMES 


On the Land Deed records of Haralson County appear such names as follow 
among others equally foreign, which are quoted here merely to emphasize the 
presence In Georgia of these alien people, and for those who are interested in 
names as well as the background that they cannote Jonas Paranay deeds land 
to Frank Bukzar. Miss Esther Memyes buys a lot, John Bann and wife, Thirrza, 
buy a town and vineyard lot. George Grunik deeds to Julius Bruckner. Frank 
Kiss sings a contract. John Ban, Sr., might be Bann above. John Jezsik deals 
with John Bahn, naming his heirs as sons, John and Stephen, also daughters, 

Ceza, Helen Cravatz, Mary Gaal and Ottilia Strable, Joseph Selesky conveys 
property to Elizabeth Pelyak. Frank Vlncze and wife, Anna, are Grantees. Mrs. 
Anna Whal is a Grantor. So Is K. Kasnya to Joe Sikler. Joseph Jurkofsky gets 
a Deed. Stephen Bodnar and wife, Rosie, take one. Martin Ungrarszki and wife, 
Annia, make one. So does Julius Szency. 

All those above must be Hungarian, but there are others that are not. John 
Oelschlager and Henryter Meulen must be Dutch. John SI Hay and George Grossman 
could belong to any one of several nationalities. 

In the Frulthurst episode an entirely different set of names come to light. 
Such names as Janssen, Erlckman, Rhonstrom, Lipstrom and Sundberg are Swcedlsh 
to the core. Not all of that character as such as these creep in: Prebitsch; 
Kraupa and Amrep. Faust and Sclepps appear. Then follows* Nygard; Lundahl; 

Lahr; with given names like Hjelman and Gurfop. So on and on, these old records 
of land transactions reveal something of the personal history of these adventurers 
who came South following the lure set for them by scheming colonizers. That 
they did not win was merely the turn of the dice In the gamble they knew they 
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were making. Had the winemaking venture succeeded, the descendants of these 
soldiers of fortune would have remained here to intermarry with natives, then 
to have made permanent many of the names we now regard as curious. 
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These lists of business establishments in T allapoosa, the first giving those 


in operation prior to 1886, the beginning of the Boom period, then those added 
during the next two years. T hese details are taken from a Booklet issued by 
The Tallapoosa Land Mining and Manufacturing Company, which bears only the 
dates, ' 1 888 - 1889. 

Year 

Name_ Business ___ Capital Inv. Started 


Watson and Strickland 
R. E. Cobb 
d. P. Miller 
Georgia Pacific Hotel 
G, R, Adamson 
Z. F. Matthews 
W. L. Tumlin 
William Crawford 
Tuggle & Bacon 
T allapoosa Hotel 
Joseph Little 
C. Monroe 
J. M, Averett 
W. L. Wright 

Henry Martin 

Tallapoosa Lumber Company 
B. M. Davenport 
Barnwell House 


General Merchandise 
Livery Stable 
Woodwork!ng 
Hotel 

Drugs & Med. 

General Merchandise 
General Merchandise 
General Merchandise 
General Merchandise 
Hotel 

General Merchandise 
General Merchandise 
Restaurant 
Drugs & Med. 

Real Estate 
Lumber 

Real Estate, Ins. 

Hotel 

Clothing 


$ 25,000.00 1883 

2,500.00 1883 

5,000.00 1883 

10,000.00 1883 

4,000.00 1883 

3,000.00 1883 

10,000.00 1883 

3,000.00 1884 

10,000.00 1884 

25,000.00 1884 

10,000.00 1885 

10,000.00 1885 

1,500.00 1886 

1,500.00 1886 

$120,500.00 

$ 50,000.00 1887 

10,000.00 1887 

5,000.00 1887 

5,000.00 1887 

1,500.00 


I, Semcovitz 


1887 


Name 

Business 

Capital Inv, 

Camille Gold Mining Co. 

Mining 

$1,500,000.00 

Henry Hice 

Drugs & Med, 

5,000.00 

Tallapoosa Land M & M Co. 

Dev.-Promotion 

2,000,000,00 

J. C. Jackson 

Lumber Mill 

5,000.00 

Reynolds & Tumiin 

General Merchandise 

2,500.00 

Journal Publ. Co. 

Newspaper 

5,000.00 

A. J. Tumi in 

General Merchandise 

6,000.00 

F. J. Meyer 

Bldr.-Contr. 

2,500,00 

Tallapoosa Furnace Co. 

Castings 

100,000.00 

Willis House 

Bldg.-Lodging 

4,000.00 

Mitchell House 

Bldg.-Lodging 

3,000.00 

Monroe House 

Bldg.-Lodging 

5,000.00 

Cole & Whitaker 

Blacksmlth 

2,000.00 

G. W. Kemp 

Blacksmith-Wagon Wks. 

1,000.00 

M. A. Cason 

Planing Mill 

2,500.00 

Charles Kaminsky 

Dry Goods-Notions 

1,000.00 

J. W. Ball 

Book Store 

1,000.00 

Chambers & Fountain 

General Merchandise 

10,000.00 

A. J. Simpson 

General Store 

5,000.00 

Peeples & Company 

General Contrs. 

2,000.00 

H, Heater 

Shoe Shop 

500.00 

Adams & Tolbert 

Meat Market 

500.00 

J. L. Phipps 

Boot Shoe Makers 

1,000.00 

L. J. Pounds 

Livery Stable 

2,000.00 

Isaac Wlndom 

Blacksmith 

1,000.00 

Steam Laundry 

Laundry 

.2,000.00 


Year 

Started 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
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Year 

Started 


Name _ 

David Haas 
Mrs. N. L. Fuson 

F. Askew 
W. E. Cook 
L. Jerome 
S. M. Stark 

H. P. McSweeney 
Victor C. Horlne 

G. M. Williams 
Loomis & Son 
Thomas Johnson 
Southern Land Inv. Co. 

H. H. French 
Klbbey, Keith & Co. 

F. A. Cornell 

J. H. Griffith 
Hgldon & Doyle 
J. R. Morris 
W. L. Belding 
L. 0, Starrett & Son 
Frizzell & Haynes 
Tallapoosa Broom Fact, 
Freeman St. Market 
Poosa Manufacturing Co. 
H, D. Hutcheson 


Business _ 

Clothlng-Gents.Furn. 

Millinery 

Meat Market 

General Store 

Hairdresser 

Tailor 

Bakery 

Jeweler 

Real Estate 

Real Estate 

Real Estate 

Real Estate 

Photographer 

Bank 

Stoves, Hdw. 

Blacksmi th 
Meatmarket 
General Store 
Stable 
Drugs-Med. 

Blacksmith 

Brooms 

Sash, Doors 
Wagon-Carr, 


Capital Inv. 


$ 12,000,00 

1888 

1,500.00 

1888 

1,000.00 

1888 

1,000.00 

1888 

500.00 

1888 

1,000.00 

1888 

1,500.00 

1888 

2,000.00 

1888 

2,000.00 

1888 

5,000.00 

1888 

5,000.00 

1888 

5,000,00 

1888 

2,500.00 

1888 

100,000.00 

1888 

3,000.00 

1888 

500,00 

1888 

500.00 

1888 

1,000,00 

1888 

500.00 

1888 

5,000.00 

1888 

500,00 

1888 

5,000,00 

1888 

1,000.00 

1888 

50,000.00 

1888 

10,000.00 

1888 
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Name 

Business 

Capital Inv. 

Year 

Started 

S. Richardson 

Brickyard 

$ 2,000.00 

1888 

Dodd & Backus 

Brickyard 

5,000.00 

1888 

Excelsior Brick Co. 

Brickyard 

5,000.00 

1888 

D. Churchill 

Bldr.-Contr. 

2,500.00 

1888 

Helick Good & Co. 

Real Estate 

10,000-00 

1888 

G. f. Quackenbush & Co. 

Real Estate-Ins. 

5,000.00 

1 888 

Lyon & Ranbo 

Real Estate 

5,000.00 

'838 

East Alabama Mica Co. 

Mining 

60,000.00 

1888 

Ga. Ore & Furnace Co. 

Mining 

100,000.00 

1888 

Bluffton Iron Ore Co. 

Mining 

100,000.00 

$4,252,500.00 

1888 


NOTE: This may well be claimed as the Super-record of all time in City promotion. 
An Increase from 14 firms In 1866 to 60 In 1888, marks a gain of 470X In 
number, while the Increase in capital investment, as listed, from 
$120,500.00 in 1886 to $4,252,500.00 in 1888, is nearly 3500% In two 
years, an accomplishment which has rarely been equaled, if ever exceeded. 


